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Dr. Petrie exhibited an ancient brooch belonging to Mr. 
Waterhouse, of Dame-street. 

" Sir, — Bypermission of Mr. Waterhouse, of Dame-street, 
I have the pleasure of exhibiting to the Academy a very re- 
markable specimen of ancient Irish art, — a fibula, or brooch, 
which came, a few months since, into that gentleman's posses- 
sion. In availing myself, however, of this permission, I must 
confess my incompetency to treat of the skill exhibited in the 
workmanship, or of the taste in the design of this surpassingly 
beautiful article, which, though not much differing in its gene- 
ral form from various specimens of the Irish fibulas in our own 
and other collections of antiquities, is superior to any hitherto 
found in the variety of its ornaments, and in the exquisite de- 
licacy and perfection of its execution. From such acquaintance 
as I have been able to acquire with the progress of ornamental 
art in Ireland, I may, perhaps, venture an opinion as to the 
age to which, with the greatest probability, this article may 
be ascribed ; but to treat of, or properly illustrate, the various 
mechanical arts exhibited in its manufacture, would require 
a greater amount of knowledge than I can pretend to, and a 
greater expenditure of time in the preparation than, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, I have lately had at my disposal ; and 
besides I have no doubt that there are, within our Academy, 
many members who are better qualified than myself to under- 
take and accomplish this difficult and peculiar task. In short, 
my present object is little more than to present this beautiful 
remain to the notice of the Academy, and to direct their atten- 
tion to a few of its more striking peculiarities. 

" Of these peculiarities, perhaps, the first that should be 
noticed is that of the metal of which the brooch is chiefly com- 
posed. This metal is apparently, and was for some time sup- 
posed to be silver ; but this supposition has been found to be 
erroneous, and that it is in reality that harder metal formed 
by a combination of copper and tin, and usually known by the 
appellation of white bronze. 
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" Another peculiarity of this brooch, not hitherto found in 
any other specimen of the kind, is the attached chain, unfortu- 
nately broken, which was intended to keep the pin tight, and 
in its proper position. This chain, which is of silver, is of that 
peculiar construction usually known as the Trichinopoly work ; 
but it is not the only example of the manufacture of such chains 
in Ireland which has fallen under my notice, and which I be- 
lieve to be examples of art of a very considerable antiquity. 

" It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the beautiful 
taste in design exhibited in the various ornamental patterns 
with which this work is overlaid, and which are not, as usual, 
confined to the front or exposed side, but almost equally enrich 
its reverse ; nor is it necessary to call attention to the beauty 
of workmanship exhibited in the execution of these ornaments; 
but to appreciate fully the perfection of this beauty, the orna- 
ments must be studied through a lens of no moderate power: 
and the drawings on an enlarged scale, which I hold in my hand, 
and which have been made by Mr. Nelson, the very intelligent 
conductor of Mr. Waterhouse's business, will assist the Aca- 
demy in tracing the various designs of the ancient artisticwork- 
man. 

" Of these designs or patterns it has been found that there 
are no less than seventy-six varieties, all of which exhibit an 
admirable sense of ornamental beauty, and a happy fitness for 
their relative situations ; and it should be observed that in all 
the smaller ornaments the only fastening used to keep them 
in their places is a delicate bur, not perceptible to the naked 
eye. In other places, however, and particularly in the circu- 
lar insertions of amber, the gold rosettes placed upon them are 
fastened by pins, which pass through the brooch, and are rivet- 
ted also on the opposite side. 

" It should be observed, that the insertions of amber and 
variegated glass are not of unusual occurrence in the remains 
preserved to us of the jewellery art in Ireland ; nor is the ex- 
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ample of Niello, upon the reverse of this brooch, a solitary in- 
stance, though we have seen none before of such delicate beauty ; 
but of the carving or casting of glass into the forms of human 
faces, as seen in this brooch, no other example is, I believe, to 
be found. 

" I have now stated the principal points observable in this 
beautiful remain, to which it seemed to me desirable that the 
attention of the Academy should be drawn, and I shall only 
add a few words more. 

" The general form and character of this brooch is that 
usually recognised as peculiarly Irish, or perhaps more properly 
Celtic, for it was, at all events, common to Scotland ; and if 
we can trust to the authority of the author of ' The Pillars of 
Hercules,' it is also common to Moorish tribes of Africa, and 
derived from thence ; but, be that as it may, it is certainly of a 
very great and unknown antiquity in Ireland. Not so, how- 
ever the various arts displayed in its manufacture, which, how- 
ever derived from an earlier period, are those of Christianized 
Greece and Rome, as practised on the decline of the higher 
and nobler arts of design, when, as St. Chrysostom acquaints 
us, ' all admiration was reserved for goldsmiths and weavers.' 
And as to the age to which this exquisite specimen of those 
arts should be assigned, I should with little hesitation state as 
my opinion, founded on the peculiar character of most of the 
ornaments found upon it, though examples of a few of them 
may be found of an earlier antiquity, that it should be assigned 
to that period when such arts were carried to the greatest artis- 
tic perfection, namely, the eleventh, or, perhaps, the early part 
of the twelfth century. 

" And further, should it be an object of inquiry what the 
probable rank of the owner of such a costly ornament had been, 
I would with as little hesitation express my opinion that the 
rank must have been a princely one ; as we have the autho- 
rity of a tract of our most ancient Brehon laws that the size 
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and value of the Qicbe ayigoic, or silver brooch, should be in 
proportion to the rank of the wearer. 

" And lastly, I would fain refer to the preservation of this 
valuable memorial of the ancient art of Ireland as an impor- 
tant result of the efforts made by the Academy to illustrate 
the past history of our country, and place it upon a solid basis. 
I shall not easily forget that when, in reference to the exis- 
tence of a similar remain of ancient Irish art, I had first the 
honour to address myself to a meeting of this high Institution, 
I had to encounter the incredulous astonishment of the illustri- 
ous Dr. Brinhley, which was implied in the following remark : 
— " Surely, Sir, you do not mean to tell us that there exists the 
slightest evidence to prove that the Irish had any acquaintance 
with the arts of civilized life anterior to the arrival in Ireland 
of the English.' Nor shall I forget that in the scepticism which 
this remark implied nearly all the members present very ob- 
viously participated. Those, at least, who have seen our mu- 
seum, will not make such a remark now. 

"I need scarcely say that I very deeply regret that this 
beautiful remain of art is not as yet placed in our museum, its 
proper resting-place. Such a memorial should never be ab- 
stracted from the country which produced it, and I do trust 
that to our museum it will finditsway. As I have beeninformed 
by Mr. "Waterhouse, a prince merchant, who is a member of 
our Academy, very shortly after the brooch had come into 
Mr. Waterhouse's possession, offered for it a sum vastly more 
than that which the Academy has latterly appropriated annu- 
ally to the increase of its museum, in order to place it in this 
national depository ; and such noble and generous spirit was 
only such at least as I could not be surprised at on the part of 
Mr. Charles Haliday. And I have been also told that ano- 
ther distinguished member of our body, the future chief of our 
nobility, has, in a spirit worthy of his station, endeavoured to 
purchase it at any reasonable cost, with the same object in view. 
With such examples before him of generous and patriotic zeal 
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in furthering the objects which the Academy have done so 
much to promote, I cannot but feel assured that Mr. Water- 
house, who has derived a great pecuniary benefit from our ex- 
ertions to create an interest in such remains, will feel it due 
to us, in return, to give a deaf ear to all temptations to seduce 
him to let this brooch out of Ireland, and that he will have a 
pleasure, as well as feel it his interest, to see it placed in its 
proper depository." 

Dr. Apjohn made an oral communication in relation to a 
process recently employed by him for the artificial production 
of valerianic acid. 

He stated that, as must be well known to many members 
of the Academy, the root of the Valerianas officinalis, or native 
plant, is much employed for medical purposes, and that diffe- 
rent pharmaceutic processes have been devised for extracting 
from it powerful antispasmodic medicines. Now, of the sub- 
stances existing in the root, and which admit of being separa- 
ted from it, the most remarkable are a peculiar volatile oil, and 
an acid of a fatty nature; the former being the essential oil of 
valerian, the latter the valerianic acid. The valerianic medi- 
cines of the Pharmacopoeia contain both these, and the therapeu- 
tic virtues they exert, they owe, undoubtedly, to these princi- 
ples. Reasoning from these facts, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
who is well known to have devoted much attention to certain 
departments of chemistry, first suggested the manufacture of 
the valerianates as curative agents, and their introduction into 
medical practice. But there is one great difficulty in the way 
of employing these salts extensively in the treatment of disease; 
they are very expensive, the cheapest of them, the valeria- 
nate of zinc, costing so much as eighteen or twenty shillings 
an ounce. It may be added that, from their high cost, a strong 
inducement exists to their fraudulent adulteration; and that, in 
point of fact, much of the valerianate of zinc at present in the 
market is nothing but the bidyrate of the same metal, upon 
which a very minute quantity of a spirituous solution of the oil 



